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FROM THE LONDON POCKET MAGAZINE. 


THE HAPPY PAIR: 
AN IDYLL. 


And, Oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this. Moore. 


But they who saw him, did not see in vain, 

And once beheld would ask of him again: 

And those to whom he spake remember'd well, 

And on the words, however light, would dwell. 
Byrov. 


** How very charming it is this even- 
ing !—An air refreshing, yet warm, meets 
me, so gentle, that it is not like air, for it 
does not stir a leaf of this orange tree 
under which we are sitting.” 

*¢ No, not a leaf moves, but the fra- 
grance of the blossoms seem to come on 
the breeze to us ; if we were the only 
beings in»creation, and every thing had 
been formed to render us happy, it could 
not have been otherwise than it is at this 
moment.” 

** Ah! Glyceria, I can explain to thee 
why nature’s aspect is so lovely to me 
now ; perhaps, too, it may account for 
the happy calm that pervades thy mind.” 

‘* Do, my dearest Alexis !—I always 
hear with particular pleasure whatever 
comes from thy lips—thy reasons are al- 
ways convincing to me : yet, if thou art 

silent, I think it happiness to loek at thee, 
and I am convinced there is nothing I 
love so much in the world as thyself.”’ 

** About four months ago I came and 
sat alone just where | do now. All na- 
tu ewore as fair an aspect, the birds 
weresinging, and at intervals the coo of 
the turtle doves made a sweet contrast— 

I heard at a distance the bleating of the 





simple girl was, and | was going to say 
thou wert very simple for letting her 
dwell so much in thy mind; but a wo- 
man’s tongue thou knowest is apt to out- 
run her wit, for, upon second thoughts, it 
was what I do most heartily commend 
thee for.” 


I sit by her side, | clasp her hand, | see 
the sweet smile of affection beaming from 
her eyes, 1 no longer seek in vain for 
the dear object centered in my heart; 
and all the charms of nature seem to 
glow doubly in her presence.” 


eyes were attracted by a stranger, who 
was coming toward them ; she pointed 
him out to her husband; they observed 
that he walked with a slight degree of 


'ger, which foreigners are so remarkable 








sheep and lambs, and the little rill above || 
murmured among the white pebbles ; it| 
was fuller than usual, and the water was 
clear as glass, giving a delightful coolness 
for the eye and ear to rest upon—l felt 
a melancholy in all these ; a restless im- 
patience pervaded my mind. | listened 
for a footstep, which I cou!d not hear ; 
mine eyes sought what they could not 
find ; I sighed, and shut them to reflect 
upon her whose image filled my heart. 
She was a little simple country girl, whom 
nobody else would have thought so much 
about, | dare say ; but one cannot account 
for those sort of inclinations—Can’st 
thou guess who she was ?”’ 

‘* | have a strong suspicion who that 


‘* Well !—that little girl is now mine, | 


Glyceria was about to reply, when her 


lameness, and both arose to meet him 
with that native grace of politeness, 
arising from a desire to succour a stran- 


for showing. 

The stranger took off his hat, bowed, 
and seemed, by his courtly manner, not 
used to solicit ; for there was a degree 
of pride, and a commanding air about 
him ; he was of middle stature, pale, and 
his high forehead shaded by his dark 
hair on one side, which hung in loose 
curls; his eyes were large, of a light 
hazel, expressive in an uncommon de- 
gree ; his mouth was finely formed, and 
he had that peculiar air and countenance 
which showed his superiority over the 














generality of people they were accus- 
tomed to see and converse with. 

** Presuming, sir,”’ said he, addressing 
Alexis, ‘‘ upon the universal hospitality 
that has invariably met me in this coun- 
try, | take the liberty of a stranger, and 
a traveller, to request accommodation for 
this evening, as I am infornfed you are 
the owner of the cottage below ; the 
garden, which really seems to rival that 
of Eden, attracted me first to your habi- 


| tation.”” ae 


** I feel happy that its attractions have 
given me an opportunity of receiving 
thee as my guest ; thou might have beer 
put to inconvenience hadst thou gone 
farther, for there is not any other house 
within several miles.”” The stranger 
bent his head gracefully, in token of ac- 
knowledgement, and seemed taller for 
having done so ; his manner was not such 
as to excite familiarity, and Alexis and 


|Glyceria walked on in silence down a 


genily sloping green hill, till they reach- 
ed their habitation ; it was covered with 
vines which hung in luxuriant bunches ot 
purple and green. Nature and art seem- 
ed to have vied with each other in form- 
ing this spot, where fruit-trees of diffe- 
rent kinds, and the most beautifal shrubs 
and flowers, were conveniently and taste- 
fully arranged. Glyceria retired to make 
preparations for their guest, while her 
husband invited him to rest upon a couch, 
which he drew to the lattice. The lat- 
tice opened down to the ground, and from 
it you had a view of rich. woods, and of 
flocks and herds feeding on the adjacent 
hills and dales, whilst at a distance you 
discerned the sea, and here and there a 
suil passing. ‘* The serenity of the 
evening,” said the stranger, ‘* seems to 
diffuse a gentle calm even over the mind 
of man. I feel a tranquillity | have long 
been unused to ; and you, sir, who seem 
to possess sO many comforts in this happy 
climate, and charming retirement, cannot 
comprehend the feelings they excite in 
me; as whatever we are in the habit of 
experiencing we are apt to look upon as 
things in course, without properly re- 
flecting upon, and appreciating, what to 
others seems so enviable.” 
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** In thy country men may be so un- 
grateful ; here, we desire little, and en- 
joy much.” 

‘** May I ask, without being deemed 
impertinent, if you have long been in 
possession of this sweet spot ?”’ 

*« | have had the management of this 
farm for several years ; the garden is of 
my own forming, the house itself nearly | 
so, for it was but a very poor cottage, 
and I knew not till within these last few 
months, that I had been labouring for 
myself. It is a little Romance, of which 
I am the happy hero.” 


Here Glyceria entered, followed by a 
servant, bringing fruits, eggs, milk, Sc. 
for supper. Seating herself at the table, 
with a timid air she requtsted the stran- 
ger would take some refreshment. He 
drew near, and helping himself to fruit } 
and milk, had now leisure to observe his 
hostess. She was quite a brunette; her 
dark eyes had, when she was grave, a 
sort of pensive expression, but a smile 


the soft notes of two melodious voices, 
joining in the following song :— 


Morning zepbyrs sporting round, 
Gently wave the shrubs and flowers ; 
All the joys of life abound, 
Pomona’s blessings now are ours. : 


Cupid with his downy wings, 
Fans us in the noontide heat ; 

The nightingale above us sings, 
Limpid waters lave our feet. 


When the placid evening star 
Peeps above the palm-tree grove, 
Arm in arm we ramble far, 
Our hearts in unison and love. 


He arose and went to the lattice, and 
saw there, seated like the first happy 
pair in Eden, Alexis and Glyceria, under 
the shade of a large myrtle. 
smiled and rose, when they saw him, to 
walk toward the house; he joined them, 
and they sat down to breakfast. 
ward Glyceria retired to her household 
concerns, leaving Alexis with the stran- 
ger, who thus addressed him. ‘1 hope 





very evident that happiness and joy re- 
sided in her heart, for their image was 
reflected there ; her white teeth were 
frequently shown, for her mouth was not 
small, though her lips were so-prettily 
shaped that you could not have wished it 
otherwise ; she was slim, and her limbs 
were delicately formed. She said little, 
but seemed interested in the conversa- 
tion that passed between her husband 
and the stranger, which was chiefly rela- 
tive to the country they inhabited. They 
retired early to rest. The stranger also 
went into his chamber, but not to rest. 
He ruminated on the past, and the pre- 
sent—sleep fled—his eye-lids would not 
close—he traversed his little apartment : 
«* And here,” said he, “ is happiness for 
all but me—but / will have a home here— 
perhaps she may visit me ; even a tran- 
sient glimpse of her would cool my fever- 
ed head: I am as the wandering Jew ! 
like the, dove from the ark! O, that I 
had wings like a dove, then would | flee 
away and be at rest!” His countenance 
was perturbed; his lip quivered with 
agitation ; he leaned his forehead on his 
hand ; by degrees, however, he grew 
more composed ; he threw himself on 
the bed, and seemed to lose himself in 
thought, which gently subsided into 
slumber. 


| 


thou wilt not think of departing to-day. 
I will be thy guide, and show thee such 
lovely spots that thou wilt almost for- 
swear thy country for ours; thine does 
not seem to have conferred much happi- 
ness upon thee, for who would run the 
risk of finding it in foreign countries if 
he possessed it in his own? What is 


there that could tempt me to quit this | 


spot ?” 

** And have you been thus happy and 
contented all your life? What you said 
last night respecting yourself, has, [ own, 
excited my curiosity. 1 should like 
much to be informed of your romantic 
history, but I cannot remain here longer 
than this morning, as my attendants will 
be uneasy at my unusual absence.” 

“If it will give thee any satisfaction, 
thou shalt hear how | became the happy 
mani am. Let us go and sit in the myr- 
tle bower. I once felt uneasy for a short 
time ; I could scarcely be called un- 
happy-—it was about a woman.” 

** Woman ! ah! even here, I see wo- 
man can torment. Woman is the bane 
of my life ; *tis Woman that forces me to 
wander; ‘tis woman that robs me of 
peace.” His upper lip had a peculiar 
curl as he ceased, and his countenance 
evinced, for a time, the emotions he 
strove to quell. 





He was awakened in the morning by 


‘They | 


After- | 


ee 


my life,”’ rejoined Alexis, ‘ and as to the 
torment, | tormented myself; for as soon 
as I told her I loved her—but you shall 
hear all. 


[To be concluded in our next.} 
Nene UNE 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 


| One of the loveliest and brightest of 
the evenings of last August, with num- 
bers of my fellow-citizens, 1 was attract- 
ed, either by novelty, or swayed by cu- 
riosity, to stroll up and down our charm- 
| ing promenade, or, as it is more familiarly 
termed—Broadway. When [ arrived at 
the accustomed resort of pleasure, fa- 
'shion, and gayety, my sight was greeted 
| with so immense a concourse of beings, 
that | was alarmingly startled, whether 
| or not I could elbow my way through the 
| 





various crowd. However, as I had 
walked some distance to enjoy the stroll, 
I was resolved, at every hazard, to at- 
tempt what | saw so many young girls 
succeed in accomplishing with apparent 
| slight difficulty. Animated with this re- 
|solve, I speedily made my way in the 
| midst, and soon found myself jogged this 
|way, and pushed that way, without the 
least ceremony, amid people of all co- 
lours, languages, and nations. At first, 
1 was so completely confounded, that I 
hesitated what course to pursue. I had 
not strolled long before my attention 
was interested in the variety of faces that 
presented themselves. The faces were 
seen but for an instant, for they rushed 
iby as if business of the utmost momest 
depended on their expedition, and vied in 
the rapidity of talking, and loudness of 
accent, with such ardour, entered into 
| discourse, wna voce, that I was utterly 
unabie to discover whether they were 
Greeks, Cherokees, or Australasians, or 
any other nation on the globe. The 
tagon shone with such pure splendour, 
that I could easily distinguish the counte- 
nance as it flitted by me. 

With a mind at ease and contented, |! 
would. sympathize in the happy sweet- 
ness and animation of thought and action 
that appeared to biend their enliygping 
principles in a party of young and .murth- 
ful girls, animated by the attendance of 














«Tis woman forms the happiness of 





youths on whom their hearts most de- 
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lighted. The next moment my former 
pleasing sensations would become cold 
and chill, as age tottered along, painfully 
contrasting his day, worn out and ebbing 
to its last tide, with the youth and health 
that appeared on everyside. Meditating 
numberless other events, and completely 
absorbed with a transition of scenes, I 
found myself at the corner of Franklin- 
street and Broadway. The crowd scarce 
ever reached the spot where | was sta- 
tioned. The buz of the multitude still 
rang in my ears, but I heeded it not. | 
was thinking of the scenes of the evening 
—I experienced a lone sensation, and 
the moon’s melaneholy added to my lone- 
liness of soul I had soon forgotten all 
passing things in a reverie of the im- 
agination. As I was standing thus alone 
and absorbed, a slight touch on the arm 
eaused me to raise my head ; I was not 
slightly astonished as a young female met 
my gaze, whose bloom of past innocence 
was supplied by rouge, and whose once 
easy and handsome form was contracted 
to almost nothing by modern refinement. 
For a moment I was silent. She ad- 
dressed to me the compliments of the 
evening, in a tone and voice so engaging, 
so full of feminine softness, that | was in- 
voluntarily charmed and saddened, and 
turned around to conceal that | had a 
heart. I continued engaged in conversa- 
tion with her for some time, and among 
ether inquiries, asked her, ‘* whether 
she were bred in town.”” The question 
appeared to agitate her, and that agita- 
tion (it was so natural) evinced she could 
feel her degradation—could remember 
with sorrow the kind home she had de- 
serted, or rather, was forced to abandon. 
She spoke of this home as the dearest 
mansion of sportive infancy, of her most 
cheerful hours ; and the greater enthusi- 
asm breathed throughout her discourse, 
as the contrast to that home and the one 
she now inhabited, presented itself to 
her sad recollection. Her present sitaa- 
tion had resulted from the same causes 
as most. others ;, on the discovery of 
which she had been refused the covering 
of her parents’ roof. The way of life 
she now followed was her detestation— 
her time was one continued hour of pain 
anguish. I gave the poor unfortu- 
nate girl all had. It was but a night’s 
relief from imprecation—such tearful 
gratitude glistened in her eyes, and ran 


| over her countenance, that I am confi- 
dent she was no deceiver. This occur- 
rence brought on a long train of thought 
concerning the dreadful situation of those 
miserable girls, most of whom have been 
betrayed and abandoned by some spe 
cious and artful villain, unworthy the 
name of man. Such a being should be 
branded with the mark of seducer, avoid- 
| ed as pestilence, and driven from honour- 
able association. As my thoughts were 
wandering amid the thousand various ills 
that meet them whithersoever they go, 
I suddenly recollected an instance in the 
British Annals, anno 1758, displaying 
such true humanity toward this forloro 
class, that the example appeared to me 
| worthy of imitation throughout the world. 
|In the year above mentioned, a few pri- 
vate individuals determined to provide an 
jasylum for the penitent female, where 
she might once more renew her industry, 
and again become a friend to herself, and 
a friend tosociety. Their names, though 
not recorded in histery, well deserve 
more distinguised lustre than any of the 
warlike heroes who ever trod o’er fields 
of blood. Inthe month of August, an- 
no 1758, a house was opened under the 
name of the Magdalen Hospital, and, on 
the first day, fifty penitents solicited ad- 
mission. 

Could not such an institution be found- 
ed in New-York? Yes! And such un- 
prejudiced humanity would hallaw its 
streets, and act as a blessing upon the 








the union must, and would, follow so 
humane a precedent. Then would New- 
York, my native place, glory in the high, 


so noble, so honourable, so laudable, an 
institution. 

CORYDON. 
ae 


FORBEARANCE. 


As I would not throw away my watch 
for varying a few minutes from the exact 
point of time, so neither would I disclaim 
a regenerate person, for his not in every 
thing exactly thinking with me. Chris- 
tians are no more infallible than watches. 


There are people who would rather 
that their best friends should miss a piece 
| of good fortune, than that they should ob- 
tain it without their intervention. 








city and its inhabitants. Each state in’ 


the inestimable honour of having pro- | 
ceeded in so novel, but at the same time, ' 


| FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
| VANITY AND PRIDE. 
| 


We are all apt to deceive ourselves 
; with fond delusions, and are ever ready 
to believe what we wish for. We are 
the dupes to our own desires, and the 
prey to our own follies. We attach our- 
selves with a firmness we believe unpa- 
ralleled, and a constancy we believe per- 
_petual. The gay delusion flatters our 
senses. We view it with transport. We 
| love it with extasy. We resolve never 
| to abandon so lovely an object. We 
| wonder all mankind see not with our 
payee. We look on them as jaundiced 
| persons ; pity them for their disorder, 
| that renders them incapable of partaking 
| our pleasure ; yet, at the same time, we 
congratulate ourselves on our penetra- 
‘tion, and glory in our felicity in having 
no rivals. 
| From whence should these things 
} arise ? From what source is it that the 








what is the cause that she tastes so much 
| bliss? It is vanity and pride in conjunc- 
tion, that animates and assists each other 
‘in these laudable performances. Far 
from being the foes to mankind, they are 
| their friends and their monitors. They 
| both teach them how to act, they lead 
| them to what affords them pleasure, and 
‘they give them appetite to enjoy what 
‘they thus generously bestow. But as an 
| excess of any virtue becomes a vice ; as 
excess of courage alters its name, and is 
| termed rashness ; as excess of generosity 
|| becomes extravagance ; excess of parsi- 
mony, avarice ; and excess of reserved- 
ness, hypocrisy ; so, an excess of pride 
and vanity, becomes our unhappiness, 
and we cannot enjoy a moment’s plea- 
sure, because we lift ourselves up se 
high that we see not, nor enjoy those 
deliciousnesses beneath us. 

Pride is not that disgrace to humana 
nature, nor that useless thing which the 
generality of the world seem to imagine ; 
neither is vanity of so pernicious a qua- 
lity as to taint its possessors with any 
contagious disorder. Pride, preserved 
within due bounds, and applied on its 
proper objects, becomes the greatest fe- 
licity imaginable. It is pride that is the 
great cement of society. It is pride that 
is the great friend of individuals. It is 
| pride that teaches mankind to be content- 








, human mind draws her blessings, and, 
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ed with their various lots, and not to re- 
pine at those of their neighbours. Va- 
nity is pride’s sister, and co-operates 
with her in all her works. Nay, | know 
not whether I may not term her twin: 
sister, since they mutually act, and mu- 
tually cease from their labours at the 
* game time. 

If to teach mankind to be contented 
with their condition, is the most useful 
service that can be performed, and its 
performer worthy our most grateful ac- 
knowledgments ; we surely ought to 
look on pride in this amnble light, and 
to pay her the thanks due to her. To 
pride and vanity it is owing, that 


« The Learn’d is happy Nature to explore ; 

The Fool is happy that he knows no more ; 

The Rich is happy in the plenty giv’n ; 

The Poor contents him with the care of Heav’n. 
See the blind Beggar dance, the Cripple sing ; 
The Sot a Hero ; Lunatic, a King. 

See some strange eomfort every state attend, 
And Pride bestow’d on all, a common friend.” 


Pope. 


~ 
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COMPARISON OF BLANK VERSE AND ~ 
RHYME. 


There are few persons of a literary 
life and conversation of whom the inqui- 
ry bas not been made, Do you prefer 
rhyme to blank verse in English poetry ? 
The trae answer, the species of versifi- 
cation to which our preference is due, 
may be easily decided. 

Wherein do rhyme and blank verse 
differ? Only in the circumstance of the 
last syllable of each line resembling, in 
sound, that which is next to it. 

As to numbers, there is but one kind 


of verse, the ten syllabled, iambic, he- | 
roic yerse, which usage allows to be | 


blank. Rhyme may consist of any num. 
ber of syllables in any kind of succession 

Of kinds of rhyming verse there are ex- 
amples to be found, perhaps, of a score. 
In this number, the iambic, or heroic, or 
decasyllabic is included, and is only one 
out of twenty. Now, that surely de- 
serves the preference which is suscepti- 
ble of twenty variations, when that with 
which it is compared is susceptible of 
none at all. No one will be permitted to 
write blank verse of eight, or six, or 
four syllables, or to adopt the anapestic 
or trochaic measure without rhyming 
ends. 


tom or habit. 








But let us consider, separately, the 
heroic measure, and’compare the un- 
chyming iambics of Milton with the 
rhyming ones of Dryden. Which of 
these ought to give us most pleasure ? 


There is but one circumstance in 
which they absolutely differ: the simi- 
larity of endings in the rhyme, and the 
dissimilarity in the other. In number of 
syllables or feet, in the distribution of 
cadences and pauses, they are alike. 
Even in the continuation of the sense or 
sentence beyond the couplet, they do not 
differ. Rhyme admits of it as well as 
blank verse. A fastidious scruple may 
make us shun this connection between 
couplets, as harsh and ungraceful ,; and 
Pope has pretty generally done it ; but 
other poets have been less scrupulous ; 
and the scruple is far from having taken 
the shape of an inviolable rule. Is, then, 
the recurrence of similar sounds, at the 
end of lines, pleasurable or not ? 


To talk, as Milton did, of the Gothic 
barbarism of rhyme, to quote the ex- 
amples of Romans and Greeks, is quite 
silly. [tis the nature of man to be de- 
lighted with harmony and _ concord. 
When this passion is thwarted and con- 
trolled, the power that domineers is cus- 
Ideas of what is classical 
and pure grow out of temporary and ar- 
bitrary circumstances. Example made 
the Romans abhor two lines that ended 
alike. Example among ourselves has 
made current, has legitimated these end- 
ings; and, in English verse, usage and 
authority bas set just as valid a seal on 
rhyme as on blank verse. 


It is worth observing, that the Romans 
were, in a strict sense, the most rhyming 
people in the world. In consequence of 
conjugation and inflection, of varying the 
meaning of a word by varying its last 
syllables, words that rhyme together are 
perpetually occurring. What we do by 
employing distinct words, they accom- 
plish by the use of different words, which 
agree or rhyme together in their last 
syllable. Mark, for instance, the occur- 
rence of the same sound in the verses of 
the Latin poets ! 


If the Romans could endure their 
eternal repetition of orwm and busque, in 
the same line or sentence, and yet were 
startled at lines or sentences that ended 


'with agreeing sounds, how evident it is 


——— 





‘that their taste in this respect was the 
creature of mere fashion. 

Since the usage, however, of the best 
writers fully sanctions the employment of 
rhymes in English verse; since all the 
variety of pauses and cadences incident 
to blank verse is likewise incident to 
rhyme; and since, superadded to all 
these excellencies, is the concord of ter- 
minating sounds in rhyming verse, [ am 
obliged to conclude in favour of the lat- 
ter.—Monthly Mag. 


SS 
MORAVIANS. 


The following, which is from the pen of Pau? 
Allen, Esq. editor of the Baltimore Morning 
Chronicle, is a just tribute to the character of 
this exemplary sect. 


Enrnavusiasm.-——Looking over a late pa- 
per, we were very forcibly struck by a 
report of the success of the Moravians in 
the propagation of the gospel. Many 
very affecting instances of heroism are 
there recorded, which would appear 
perfectly incredible to those who judge 
by the common feelings and motives by 
which mankind are usually stimulated to 
action. What shall we say, for instance, 
to an example of such self devotion to the 
cause of Christianity, a3 this: two Mora- 
vian missionaries who contemplated the 
erection of the standard of the Redeemer 
on the ‘burning sands of Africa, were 
given to understand, that the tribe of 
natives to whom they proposed to dis- 
pense the light of salvaiion, would en- 
dure the residence of no white man 
amongst them, unless in the character of 
aslave. He who measures human ac- 
tions and human motives by the ordinary 
standard, would be led to believe, from 
this formidable obstacle, that the enter- 
prize itself was abandoned. No! quite 
the reverse: these two missionaries, 
with a zeal and devotion little short of 
apostolic, embarked in this expedition 
with a firm determination to sell them- 
selves for slaves, if their object could be 
accomplished by no other means. This 
severe trial, by the mercy of Divine 
Providence, however, did not await these 
faithful servants of the gospel; they 
were received by the natives with open 
arms, fi abundant success crowned their 
labours of love. Whatis to be said tovall 
this? The common cant of the day is, 








i that this is to be attributed to enthusiasm, 
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and that only. Yes! it is enthusiasm: 
that enthusiasm which renders thé con- 
cerns of this life subordinate to a better ; 
that enthusiasm that would dispense life, 
and hilarity, and perennial joy, as wide as 
the dimensions of the world that we in- 
habit—that enthusiasm that, in the ac- 
complishment of this noble object, sacri- 
fices ease, all the allurements of pleasure 
and grandeur, and devotes itself to per- 
secution, to suffering, to privations of 
every kind, to calumny, more cruel than 
the sword, to dungeons and to death. 


Examples of this kind of self devotion | 


are by no means rare amongst Christians ; 
but the infidel, startled by the fact, as- 
tonished by such evidence that he can- 
not explain, account for, or deny, flies to 
the word enthusiasm for shelter ; a word, 
which in his sense of the phrase, is ab- 
solutely a word without any meaning 
whatever. But we will now suppose 
that this strong principle of enthusiasm, 
as it is courteously termed, had been 
turned not to the salvation, but to the 
destruction of the human race ; that its 
effects were seen in the tears of the 
widow and orphan, in the conflagration 
of their dwellings, in church yards pre- 
maturely filled) with their silent and 
butchered inhabitants. All this is term- 
ed the warriors pride, and the million 
shout with rapture at the approach of 
this sanguinary hero. This principle, 
so destructive in its application, Is no 
longer called by the name of entiusiasm ; 
now it changes its character, and the word 
glory is regarded by the infidel as more 
than an equivalent for all these enormi- 
ties. Let a plan be suggested for as 
suaging the miseries of our unhappy race, 
whatever hazard may be incurred in the 
attempt, is sufficient to dishearten any 
one engaged in the enterprise ; he is 
laughed to scorn, and denounced to the 
world as an enthusiast. If this enthusi- 
asm once turns to the destruction of our 
species—to invent engines of death of 
more speedy and certain execution ; to 
devise any plan to hasten the approach 
of the king of terrors, and he,is hailed at 
once as a public character. The Chris- 


tian, however, looks with other eyes on 
the world, which he considers only as 
his place of temporary residend{i 2nx- 
ious only to obtain the applause of bis 
Maker, he devotes iis life to his servi¢e, 
unawed by the frowns, unseduced by the 


smiles of the world—he casts his eyes 
toward the starry firmament, and awaits 
the arrival of the hour, when his ex- 
istence shall surpass in duration those 
glittering spheres. Death comes at last, 
not robed in darkness and in tempest— 
he appears an angel of light—bright with 
celestial beauty, he stands beside the 
couch of the Christian, and whispers in 
his ear these consoling tidings—* Well 
done thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into thy master’s joy.” 








Housewife’s Manual. 





The following excellent Recipes are 
offered to the fair readers of the Literary 
Cabinet, with the hope that they will be 
found useful and economical. 


Real Beef Alamode. 





Though what are called alamode beef 


mode is sold. What passes under this 
name, in England, is nothing more than 
the coarsest pieces of beef stewed into a 
sort of seasoned soup, not at all superior 
to those of ox-cheek or leg of beef, and 
often by no means so good. The real 
alamode beef is well known to be thus 
made. Take some of the veiny piece, 
ora part of the thick flank, or rather a 
small round, commonly called the mouse- 


shops swarm in London, there is not, | 
perhaps, one place under that denomina- | 
| tion in the city, where the real beef ala- 





buttock, of the finest ox-beef, but let it ) 
be at least five inches thick. Cut some 
thick slices of fat bacon, into proper, 
lengths, for lardings of about three quar- | 
ters of an inch thick ; dip them first into | 
vinegar, and then into a mixed powder | 
of finely beaten mace, long pepper, nut: | 
meg, a clove or two, and double the unit- | 
ed weight of salt. With a small knife or | 
lardingpin, cut holes in the beef, to re- 
ceive thé, bacon thus prepared ; place 
the lardings tolerably thick and even ; 
rub the beef over with the remainder of 
the seasoning; put it into a pot or deep 
pan, just sufficiently large to contain it; 
and add a gill of vinegar, a couple of 
large onions, some sweet herbs, a few 
chives, -a little lemon peel, some truflles 
and morels, and half a pint of white | 
wine. 





It should be very closely cover- | 





edge, to prevent the steam from evapo- 
rating. It must be dressed over a stove, 


| or very slow fire; and will require full 


six hours to do it properly. When half 
done, it should be taken off, turned, and 
again closed up as before. If thick flank, 
or the veiny piece be used, it may be 
necessary to tie up the beef with tape, 
on putting it into the pan or pot ; which, 
of course, must be taken off when the 
meat is dressed. 
Pancake Pudding. 

Take a quart of milk, four eggs, and 
two large spoons full of flour, with a lit- 
tle salt, and grated ginger. Beat them 
up into a good smooth batter, and put it 
into a buttered baking dich. When it 
comes out of the oven, pour over it some 
imelted butter. This is a very cheap 
|and acceptable pudding, besng les+ ofien- 
‘sive to the stomach than even the best 
fried pancakes. 








Carrot Pudding 


i 

4 

j Grate well scraped rew cerrote with 
| a circular grater ; and, to half a pound of 


carrot, take a pound of grated bread, 2 


' nutmeg, 2 litte cinnamon, hull a pound 


Lof sugar, avery small quantity of salt 


half a pint of mountan wane, eigit egos, 2 


| pound of melted or clarsied butter, and 
,as much cream as will max the whole 
| well together. Having sufficiently stir- 
red and beaten it up, put @ in a buking 


} 
\dish with puff paste at the bottom, and 
i! 


‘serve it up hot. 


4 delicious Orange Pudding. 


Grate the rind of two Seville oranres. 
and beat it, in a marble mortar, with half 
a pound of fine fresh butter, the sume 
quantity of loaf sugar, and the yolks of 
sixteen eggs, ull the whole mass become 
of an even colour. ‘Then poor it mito a 


|| baking dish, lined with puff paste. 





Fredonian Pudding. 


Grate the soft part ®f a stale sixpenny 
loaf, and put to it about the same weicht 
of finely shred beet suet, a grated nat- 
meg. a little salt, and two ounces of nice- 
ly picked currants: then beat up a few 
eggs in a little mountain wine and sugar ; 
mix all together; knead it into a suff 
paste ; and, after letting it stand a quarter 





ed up, and have a wet cloth round they 





of an hour, make it up in the form and 





— 
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We dish; rub it about the dish till melted, 


_ sand, when quite enough, are to be served 
* “tp hot, for aside dish, with grated sugar 


- spoons full more of rice flour, a little 
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ize of tarkey’s eggs, but somewhat flat- | 

r. Over a clear fire, in a chafing 
then put in the puddings, and cover them 
up. They must, however, be frequent- 
ly turned, till all appear brown alike ; 


ever them. 





Rice Pancakes. 


Put three spoons full of the flour of 
rice, with a grated nutmeg, into a pint of 
milk, and a pint of cream, and let them 
boil till the whole be as thick as pap; 
stirring in, while boiling, half a pound of 
butter. Then pour it out into an earthen 
pan ; and when cold, put in three or four 


salt, some sugar, and nine well beaten 
eggs. Mix all together, and fry them, 
with very little butter, in a small pan. 
They are to be served up four or five in 
a dish, and are very delicate. 


Fine Boston Cakes. 


Mix two pounds of flour with a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter melted in a pint 
of milk, a couple of beaten eggs, and 
three spoons full of good yest. Mingle 
the whole well together ; set it to rise, 
then knead it, and make it into cakes of 
about six inches diameter. They are to 
be baked in aslow oven, but let them 
first stand on tins to rise. They are 
lighter when made without the butter, 
but eat shorter with it. They are either 
buttered hot out of the oven, or cut in 
two when cold, toasted brown, and but- 
tered, for breakfast, or after-noon tea. 





A NOBLE ACT. 
Some ten or fifteen years age Mr. 
Perry set out from one of the eastern 
states, to visit his friends living in the 







western part of this state. By the time 
he bad reached Séliene@tady he found his 
purse exhausted e was old, infirm, 


destitute, and strangers ; but to 
strangers he compelled to relate his 
short and pathetic story, and appeal to 
their charity for assistance to prosecute 
his journey. The landlord of the stage- 
tavern and a neighbour, who happened 
to be present, were not deaf to the 
claims of a poor soldier, and between 
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See 


expecting to hear from him again. A) 
few days sisce Mr, Perry put up at the 
same tavern, on his way to his friends. 
In aneat dress of homespun, the venera- 
ble soldier presented himself to the land- 
lord, and said : “* Sir, some years ago in 
a time of need you gave me five dollars— 
I am now a pensioner, and am able to pay 
you—here is your money, with my re- 
newed thanks for your kindness.”” The 
landlord at length recognized his long- 
forgotten guest, and was compelled by the 
honest pride of the soldier to take back 
the boon of charity. 


A lady has presented a petition to the 





——— 


tongue. She opened her mouth and put 
the end of her tongue out; the Doctor 
said, put it out a little farther, madam ; 
and was under the necessity of repeating 
it several times, the lady only putting her 
tongue out a trifling distance each time. 
At length, the Doctor remarked, put it 
out as far as possible, Madam. “ Lord, 
Doctor,’ says she, ‘‘ you must think 
there is no end to a woman’s tongue.” 





In former times a miller was indicted 
for felony, at a county court in Ireland. 
on acharge of having taken unlawful toll 
from his customer’s bag. The Judge 
who tried this cause, was a man of deep 





legislature of Massachusetts, praying for 
leave to change her name. If there are 

as many unmarried gentlemen in that le- || 
gislature as there lately were in congress, || 
the lady can urge good reasons why her) 
prayer should be granted. The hint 
may be taken, and the presentation prove 
opportune. This is rather a novelty in 
legislation ; quite a new fashion. Who 
will deny that it isa very modest and gen- | 
teel method of signifying the wishes and 
expressing the prayers of ladies ? 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
ANECDOTES. 


Original.—Two Milk-men, some few | 
days since, finding cents very scarce, were 
much troubled in making change when 
they sold their milk. They accordingly 
agreed to go to the United States Branch 
in this city and get twenty dollars in 
cents. After the cents were delivered 
to them, on their way to the ferry, they 
stopped at a Porter-House to get some 


learning ; but a man hardened in sin, 
and callous to the claims of humanity. 
After the testimony was heard, and the 
lawyers for the plaintiff and defendant 
had done their parts, the one labouring 
to spread a fog over the cause, the other 
labouring to dissipate that fog: the one 
pelting the defendant with scurrilities, 


the other retorting those scurrilities cn 


the plaintiff, each in his turn, delving the 
antagonist lawyer with sneers, jeers and 
sarcasms, the judge rose, and addressed 
the jury. 

In the course of his charge, he turned 
to the miller, saying, put a tailor, a wea- 
ver, and a miller, in a bag ; shake them, 
and shake them: and the first that comes 
out is a rogue.”’ ‘* Well your honour,” 
rejoined the miller, ‘‘ put an attorney, 
counsellor, and a judge in a bag, shake 
’um, and shake ’um’’—** And what then, 
rascal!’’ cried the judge very angrily. 
‘*Why, your honour,” continued the 





punch, when they deposited the bag con- 
taining the money onthe table. ‘“ Ah!” 


all that was in the bag was half joes, it 
would be something handsome.” . To 
which remark, one of the Milk-mem said, 
“they are half Joe’s ;” upom which 
the old man offered a bet of ten dollars. 
The stake-money was put in,@ third per- 
son’s hands, when the Milk-man, making 
the bet, called to the other Milk-man, 
whose name was Joseph—‘ Joe,”’ says 
he, ‘are not these in the bag half 
your’s.” ‘** Yes,” says Joe. ‘ There,” 
says he, “I told you they were half 
Joe’s ;”’ and accordingly took the bet. 


Original.—A Doctor visiting his pa- 











them gave him a five dollar bill, never tient, a lady, requested to look at her 


said an old man who sat in the room, “ if|| 


miller very coolly, (not daring to speak 
| the truth,) ‘* he that wont come out, may 
it please your honour, may stay in.”” The 
bystanders laughed very heartily at the 
allusion ; and the judge affected to laugh 
very heartily too, the better to disguise 
the pain which this hint inflicted. 





A lady whose charms were weighty, 
but not personal, which consisted in the 
golden ore gather than in a “ set of fea- 
tures or @@mplexion,” was very much 
praised for her beauty by a gentleman 
who was desirous of being well received 
by h ** Why don’t you at once lay 
cla so perfect a beauty ?”’ said a 
wag. ‘‘ What right have IJ to her ?” 








replied the first. ‘* A right founded on 
the law of nations, as the first discoverer.” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
YOUTH. 
Oh, Youth! thine is a beauteous morn, 
All sparkling in whose wayward beam, 
The shapes of Love, Truth, Hope, adorn 
The fairy-land that fills life’s dream. 
Bright o’er each scene those splendours glow, 
Fair in whose blaze thy streamers fly ; 
Thy hoarded tears for mis'ry flow, 
Yet mirth, with pity, shares thine eye ! 


The wreath which holds thy glossy hair, 
By Spring, thy smiling sister, wove, 
(Still, still she adds a blossom fair, 
And steals from one thy heart may love!) 
Perchance some faded leaves appear, 
he starts—she plucks the blight away ; 
Dp on each stem her genial tear, 
o! all ‘d the embracing spray ! 


Still wakes thy lyre with careless art, 
Melodious o’er the gather’d storm ; 
The tendrils of thy gen’rous heart, 

Still fondly clasp some dearer form ! 
Thou giv’st the world, ingenuous Youth! 
Nor frown, nor cold suspicious fear ; 

But lov’st to think thine own pure truth 
Warms ev'ry breast that’s heaving here ! 


Ah, that the vision bright should fade ! 
That e’er experience knows a tale ; 

That, envious of the heav’n thou’st made, 
Her boding hand should rend the veil ! 


Yes! luring thy unconscious ear, 


She tells of hopes untimely crost ; 
How faithless man delights to sear 
And wound the heart alreadyJost. 


That ere few years have past away, 


The thunder-clouds of wo shall lower, 


And all the tiny elves that play 


And revel round thy summer bower, 
Shall start! and trim their little wings, 
Affrighted raise the plaint of grief, 
And seek their native groves and springs, 
Nor leave thee e’en one blooming leaf ! 


Lo, Health ! with arch and lightsome mien, 
In jocund measure trips along : 

Now, near thee, Youth! she’s laughing seen, 
She dances to thy merry song. 

She pats thy cheek, while, warbling sweet, 
She leads thee o’er some flow’'ry lea ; 

Oft, oft she stays her frolick feet, 
And twines the social band with thee ! 


Ah! social band succinctly shorn, 

With wasted brow and beamless eyes, 
Sickness, by weeping friends tpborne, 

Breathes weakly o’er—its beauty dies ! 
Bent, tott’ring, sad, and fraught with care, 

Age folds thee in his nerveless arms ; 
Shuddering, freezing, fainting there, 

Think, Youth! how baseless are lifqgeharms : 


But, spread thee worlds of fair array, 
With projects wild and guiltless loves, 


* Be greatly kind and sweetly gay, 


Pursue the path which Heav’n approves. 








Be bless’d, while dazzling waters roll, 
While breezes blow from spicy shores, 
In blissful ignorance of soul, 
Sport, while the sulien torrent roars ! 


Yes ! Cabin-boy of Life’s proud bark, 
Go, fling abroad the fairy sails ; 
Explore the stormless deeps, and mark 
The bowers, the gems, the peaceful vales ! 
Oh! dream that all those stores are thine— 
Be happy while such dreams endure ; 
For when thy sun shall cease to shine, 
Youth ! youth, thou’rt houseless, friendless, 
poor! 
S. or New-Jersey. 
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EVENING—NIGHT—DAWN. 


I love thee, melancholy hour ! 
Evening verging on to night, 
When a single star appears 
Faintly twinkling to the sight. 
When the insects’ various notes 
Strike upon the listening ear, 
When the lips display a smile, 
When the eye lets fall a tear. 


‘Tis when the hollow breezes sigh, 
And the mock-bird chaunts her lay, 

When the sky is faintly ting’d 
By a lingering solar ray. 

When the distant prospect fades 
Slowly on the pensive sight, 

And when evening's darkest shades 
Have yielded to the dusky night. 


Now, from behind the motntain tops, 
Cynthia's placid face appears, 

And shines upon the gloom of night 
Like smiles which follow tears. 

The white sails flutter with the breeze, 
Spread for a distant shore, 

While iastly falls the glittering drops 
Rais'd by a sweeping oar. 


al » > * 7 oe * ® 


But hark! a distant watch-tow’r bell 
Speaks the near approaching dawn, 

And the dews that thickly fall, 
Clothe in grey the verdant lawn. 

But soon these dusky clouds shall fly, 
For day is creeping on the east ; 

Now let a sleeping world awake, 
Behold—be humble—and be blest. 

ADELAIDE. 
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ON SEEING AMANDA AT CHURCH. 


On thee, Amanda, while I gaz’d, 
So graceful and so fair, 

Each charm enticed my trembling heart, 
And stole from Heav’n a prayer. 


Then wisely I indeed resolved, 
To gaze on thee no more ; 
But soon, alas! I found myself 

The fool I was before, 
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TO HARRIET. 


I own I chid the plaintive strain, 
Nor wish'd the muse to weep ; 

But I recall a thought so vain, 
If Harriet’s lyre must sleep. 

What, though its tones are Sorrow’s sighs, 
Tis bliss those tones to hear ; 

And should they drown the listener's eyes, 
They still would charm bis ear. 


Then, Harriet, “ tune thy simple lyre,” 
And sing of blessings fled ; 
While such extatic joys its wire 
On other hearts can shed. 
Yes—still with Sorrow’s lay alarm, 
Be Penserosa still— 
For if thy tones of grief thus charm, 
Thy notes of joy would kill. 
SELIM’ 
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THE MOON. 


‘ 


Hail, lovely orb! whose placid light 
Illumes the lonely winter's night, 

And shines on cot or dome ; 
Which makes the dazzling snow more white, 
And lends a faithfal, steady light, 

To guide the traveller home. 


Hail, lovely orb! whose beams serene 

Illume the summer evening's scene, 
When friends together meet , 

Conversing by thy silver light, 

Each smiling face appears more bright, 
Each friendly word more sweet. 


Fair orb, L love thy beams to see ; 

« Look on the moon and think of me,” 
A friend has often said ; 

And now that friend is far away, 

When e’er I see thy placid ray, 


The mandate is obey'd. 
HARRIET 
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TO A FRIEND.—AT MIDNIGHT. 





Perbaps at this moment thou art pensively gazing 
On the soft silent moon, with contemplative 
eye ; 

Or watching some star that all lonely is blazing, 
Like a wandering soul—in a far distant sky. 


And, perhaps, thou art also—Ah! never '—no, 
never ! 

Such tho’ts must not be—tho’ as life, they are 
dear : 

A hope had sprung up—but ‘tis banish’d forever ; 
Yet it clung to my heart till it wrested a tear ' 


No more !—It is folly from fancy to borrow 


A scene, which but darkens in contrast our 


own ; 


And why should we yield to the moment ot 


sorrow, 
Which, with true resignation, need never be 
known ? 


ELOISS. 
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A LOVER’S PRAYER. 


Dear little Cupid—God of Love ! 

If sighs or tears thy pity move ; 

If lovers’ prayers—if lovers’ vows, 
From souls as chaste as Zembla’s snows, 
Ere rose to greet thy godship’s ear, 

Qh, deign my humble prayer to hear. 


Give her, to whom my fate I bind, 

A humble, pure, and heavenly mind ; 
Adorn her form with every grace, 

Let modest blushes tinge her face, 
And on her forehead, smooth and fair, 
Be worth and genius written there. 


Endow her with those heavenly charms 

Adonis found in Venus’ arms ; 

O, give her lips, like rubies red— 

Let raven ringlets deck her head, 

And let her eyes of azure blue, 

Be mildly bright and piercing too : 

Give, give her all that [ have sung, 

But, prythee, do not add—A tongue! 
EPIGRAM. 

« What's fashionable, I'll maintain 

Is always right,” cries sprightly Jane. 


“ Ah! would to Heaven,” says graver Sue, 
« What's nicut were fashionable too.” 
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ANOTHER QUARTERLY PAYMENT 
For the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, 


‘Becomes due from its patrons on their receiving 
ene more number, viz. No. 26, to be published on 


“9, Saturday next, November 6. 
¥;, _ © We cheerfully embrace this opportunity of re- 


* 


turning our most grateful acknowledgments to 


the patrons of this paper, for the generous punc- 
tuality with which they have generally discharged 
their and assure them that it has 


@ given us an additional stimulus to be faithful in 


the performance of ours. Our success has been 
beyond our hopes—probably far beyond our de- 
serts—our gratitude is proportionably augmented. 


The ew Series of the Lapies’ Literary C-- 
sixet, will be commenced on Saturday, the 13th 
of November. We promised to commence it 
last Saturday, but circumstances, over which we 
had no control, have compelled us to delay it 
until the day above mentioned. 


TO CURRESPONDENTS. 

Several communications, which were promi- 
sed last Saturday and this day, must be deferred 
until the 13th and 20th of November. Among 
them are favours from our highly valued corres- 
pondents, Vester, R. 4., Amalgam, The Feeling 
Heart, G. of New-Jersey, Henry, Veritas, X. plus 
Y. and the Trifler. 

The lines of S. the Sincere, on seeing a Play- 
dill fall from the hands of a lady in the boxes into 
the pit, partake too much of the hyperbole. He 
compares this trifling incident to the fall of Mil- 
ton’s apostate angel, from heaven to the bottom- 


less pit!!! 


Lal 
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Reflections on a favourile Haunt, shail have a 
place. 


LITERARY. 

Just published, and for sale at this Office, and 
at L. & F. LOCKWOOD'S, No. 154 Broadway, 
an elegant quarto edition of Calvin's Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, translated from the ori- 
ginal Latin edition, and collated with the author's 
last edition in French, by John Allen, preceded 
by a Memoir of the Life of Calvin, by John Mac- 
kenzie, price eight dollars in boards. 


THE BALLOON. 


Our readers need not be informed, that after two 
repeated attempts to inflate his balloon, (on Mon- 
cay, the 18th, and Wednesday, the 20th inst.) Mr. 
G. partially succeeded on Thursday ; but owing 
to some defect in the apparatus, its specific levily 
was not sufficient to raise the aeronaut into the 
air. Finding he could not ascend, Mr. Guille ad- 
vised with his friends, and the balloon was sent 
off empty, with the parachute and car aftached. 
The Mayor kindly took Mr. and Mrs. Guille under 
his protection, and retired amid the epplause of 
the people. 

Mr. Guille had once ascended and descended 
in the presence of the same people, to their per- 
fect satisfaction, and they were predisposed to 
look favourably on his subsequent attempts. On 
this account there was little or no dissatisfaction 








expressed, and the multitude peaceably retired. 

The balloon ascended in the mest elegant man- 
ner, its ornaments shining in the sun, and was 
visible for about half an hour, when it disappear- 
ed in a light field of clouds which hung in the east. 

The balloon landed at, Bozrah, Connecticut, 
about 22 miles from New-London, at a quarter 
past 6, travelling a distance of 150 miles in two 
hours and a quarter. Many letters are received 
in town announcing the fact, and describing the 
astonishment of the inhabitants on the first de- 
scent of this extraordinary visiter. We find the 
following in the Daily Advertiser : 


Extract of a letter, dated Norwich, (Con.) October 
22, 1819. 


“T have just retarned from witnessing one of 
the wonders of the age. Last evening, about 6 
o'clock, the good people of Bozrah were thrown 
into the greatest consternation by the appearance 
of Mr Guille’s balloon. They first discovered it 
about 5 o'clock, hovering over them for an hour, 
when it descended into an orchard owned by 
Col. Johnson, in perfect order, with no rent or 
damage whatever. [t caused great terror and 
alarm ; some thought it was an angel, and looked 
upon it as a propitious omen; while the guilty, 
trembling sinner, with looks of terror at so 
strange a sight, concluded that the last trump 
was about to sound and summon them to appear 
to judgment. They could plainly discover the 
cloven foot, and other unpropitious features. Cu- 
riosity has now taken the place of fear, and the 
halt, lame, and almost blind, are flocking from 
all quarters to see it. 

“The parachute, basket, and all the appurtenan- 
ces were utlached to it. Many conjectures are 
on foot relative tothe fate of Mr. Guille. The 
prevailing opinion is, that he must have fallen 








} from the basket and is dead.” 
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WEEKLY RBPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City Inspector reports the deaths of 6g 
persons during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
23d inst.—Of whom 15 were of the age of one 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2,7; 
2 and 6, 4; 5and 10,2; l0and 20,4; 20 and 
30, 7; 30 and 40, 7; 40 and 50, 6; 50 and 
60,2; 60 and 70,5; 70 and 80, 2.—Diseases . 
Apoplexy 2, consumption 8, convulsions 3, drop- 
sy 1, dropsy in the head 2, drowned 1, dysente- 
ry 2, bilious remittent fever 7, puerpal fever 1, 
typhus fever 3, hemorrhage 1, hives 1, executed 
1, inflammation of the chest 1, inflammation of 
the liver 2, lock jaw 1, measles 1, old age 2, 
palsy 2, peripneumony 5, St. Anthony’s fire 1, 
still born 5, sudden death 2, syphilis 2, tabes me- 
senterica 5, teething 1, whooping cough 2, worms 
1.—Men 20, Women 10, Boys 18, Girls 14. 


GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 





~ MARRIED, 
On Sunday evening, the 17th inst by oer 


a 


Mr. Maclay, Jasper F. Vandervegps Esq. of Bew- 
Jersey, to Miss Violetta Baxter, daughte 
Schuyler Baxter, Esq. of this city. 

Same evening, at Patterson, (N. J.) by the Rev. 
Dr. Fisher, Mr. Joseph Juelto Miss Jane Spend- 
love, both of this city. 4 

On Monday evening, the 18th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Maclay, Mr. William Craavford, to Miss Susan 
Palmer, both of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Elias B. Messerve, to Miss Ann Van Buskirk, both 
of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 19th inst. by the Rev. 
John Al Burtis, Captain Thomas Cooper, to Miss 
S. A. Graham, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 21st inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. John I. Monell, to Miss Catha- 
rine Morrell, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening, the 23d inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Covel, Mr. Abraham F. Rush, to Miss Ann 
Blauvelt, both of Greenwich village. 

On Monday evening, the 25th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Phillips, Mr. James Ballagh, to Miss Henriet- 
ta C. Densmour, all of this city. 

At Norfolk, (Va.) Lieut. William Jameison, of 
the U. S. navy, to Miss Catharine Ross. 


of 


———————————————— 
DIED, 

On the 19th inst. Mrs. Mary Christian, aged 52. 

Same day, after a short illness, Mrs. Phebe 
Wallace, in the 63d year of her age. 

Same day, of a lingering ilmess, Jasper D. 
Blagge, aged 45, son of the late John Blagge. 

On the 23d inst. Captain ‘Thomas Parsen, late 
commander of the ship Robert Burns. 

Same day, of a paralytic attack, Israel Havi- 
land, in the 54th year of his age. 

Same day, Mr, James Knapp, aged 31. 

Same day, Mr. Wiltiam Denny, aged 31 years. 

On the 24th inst. Mr. John P. Rimiers. 

On the 25th inst. at about 8 o’clock, of a short 
but painful illness, Mr J. Johnson, of the Thea- 
tre, in the 60th year of his age 

Samdiigy, after a lingering illness, Mrs. Sibyl 
Gillet, aved 30 years. 

On the 26th inst.in the 30th year of his age, 
Mr, Wakeman Holberton, of Fairfield, Con. 

Same day, at the Quarantine Ground, Mr. John 








! 


Burchan, aged 29 years. 











